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The data presented in this report represents two distinct aspects 
of vocational education: those programs that we have typically called co- 

operative programs and V/ork-Study as defined in Section 13 of Public Law 
8&*2I0* Some of the points to be made about cooperative education may 
sound truistic to vocational educators; be that as it may, it is noted that 
the data which arc presented substantiate these truths. I would cite the 
following in this category: Distributive Education has the greatest number 

of cooperative programs and the greatest number of students in each and 
every state. Relative newcomers to cooperative education are Agriculture 
Education and Home Economics. To Home Economics the entire concept of oc- 
cupational preparation and cooperative education is new t To Agriculture 
the cooperative eduation concept is a modification or replacement of the 
traditional on-the-farm project method of providing the student with work 
experience. Between Distributive Education and the newcomers are such areas 
as Trade and Industrial Education and Diversified Occupations: these have a 
few years experience with cooperative education. In some states, notably 
Louisiana, labor pressures have forced the discontinuation of cooperative 
programs that involve the industrial occupations. Nevertheless, the over- 
all trend is for an increase in the number of programs and in the number of 
students in each program across all the areas of vocational education. 

Cooperative Education 

Cooperative education, a program whereby the students work part- 
time and study in a formal classroom setting part-time, is of long standing 
in United States public education. Although the genesis of this program 
came from Cmcinatti University at the turn of the century and was related 
primarily to engineering education* it has grown to be popular in other 
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fields of public education. 

One of the desirable aspects of cooperative education is that edu- 
cation and work cease to be mutually exclusive of each other. There is 
some work involved in education; and it is readily recognized that there 
is some education in work. Although it has not been pinpointed (and this 
study will not attempt to pinpoint it) , it has been hypothesized that 
there is considerable more attitude formation in the work environment than 
there is in the educational environment, at least attitude formation in 
terms of socially necessary attitudes for continued employment. 

It must be recognized at the outset that one of the conditions that 
mitigates against rapid growth of cooperative education is the amount of 
effort necessary on the part of the professional staff in each school in 
order to locate employment stations and arrange working conditions for the 
students. Sometimes these arrangements have to be made over the objections 
of labor unions and in spite of considerable reluctance on the part of em- 
ployers. 

Work -Study 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963, Public Law 8L-210, had in 
it a section wherein the federal government would reimburse schools for 
employing students part-time in order to permit them to remain in school. 
The assumption herein is that there are a number of students from low- 
income families that could not remain in school unless they were able to 
earn a modest salary every month. During the year for which data are re- 
ported in this study, school year 1965-66, the federal government reim- 
bursed the school districts (via the state offices) for the total expendi- 
tures in Work -Study. The total appropriation for Tork -Study was modest in 
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comparison to the amount of money spent for the school lunch program and 
other federally supported programs; but it was sufficient to generate a 
considerable amount of activity in the local school districts. The term 
Work-Study also has other connotations in that it. is used in higher edu- 
cation acts and is used by some local districts. For the purpose of this 
study only Work-Study in vocational education is included* 

Concurrent Work-Ed uent: i on 



The title of the report, Concurrent Work -Education Programs, was 
an attempt to use a term which would be comprehensive enough to include a 
variety of vocations.! education activities. The term ’’concurrent work- 
education programs” includes all public high school and junior college 
programs that provide students with formal education and conjunctive work 
experience. Tnis definition is broad enough to include programs encom- 
passed by various other general titles m common usage such as Cooperative 
Education, Work Education, and Work Experience, ’’ore specific titles with- 
in the realm of concurrent work -education urograms include; Distributive 
Education (D.E.), Office Occupations (0.0,), Diversified Occupations (D.O.), 
and many other but usually less universal titles such as Part-Time Indus- 
trial Cooperative Education ;md Agri-business, Differences in usage of 
terminology shall not eliminate programs from this study. 

Methodology 



This report is basically a descriptive report of the conduct or 
status of concurrent werk-education programs (as per the above description) 
in each of the fifty states. The data were solicited from each of the 
state offices via personal visits to the states and from individual school 
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districts via mailed questionnaire. It is recognized that each state sub- 
mits a statistical report and a descriptive report to USQE every year con- 
cerning their programs. However, USOE is generally three years behind in 
processing these lepoitsj and even then they are of necessity vory brief 
and concern themselves mainly with the expenditures of federal monies. 

This report shall concern itself primarily with the activities in which 
the students become involved. 

Data Collection Procedures . Typically the research staff arrived 
at the state department of education unannounced and proceeded to gather 
the necessary information. Early attempts to set up appointments proved 
to be ineffectual since many of the vocational education staff spend much 
of their tine in the field. Further, the information needed was always 
available from the secretarial staff and did not require the presence of 
area supervisors. This was the case not only with vocational education, 
but also with the superintendent’s office from which general data about 
the schools in the state wore obtained. 

The data collection procedure involved the use of the reports mode 
to ‘JSOE and in addition, and of considerable more importance, the reports 
made by the individual school districts to the state office. In instances 
where the school reports to the state offices wore missing, the project 
staff solicited this information directly from the schools. The absences 
of reports from the schools most often resulted from lar^e cities within 
the state functioning relatively independently 0 f the state office. A case 

in point would be New York City which submits only gross reports to the 
state office in Albany. 

The state superintendent’s office usually had the information de- 
sired by this project in published form, and occasionally the vocational 
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education office had somo of the information in published ferm; br.t most 
of the information had to be duplicated by the research staff. 

In order to jive some flavor to this report and hotter enable the 
author to present accurate descriptions of vocational education in each 
state, copies of the state plan for vocational education, annual descrip- 
tive reports, coordinators’ handbooks and similar state publications were 
collected. 

The questionnaire data to be reported herein was solicited from a 
random sample of the public high schools, junior colleges, and post-high 
school vocational schools via tho mail. The samole was selected prior to 
the visits to the state offices so that general data about the schools 
would include those schools with concurrent work- education programs and 
those schools in the sample whether or not they had concurrent work- 
education programs. 

It has been hypothesized for many years that there are two kinds 
of vocational education programs. There are those that receive reimburse- 
ment for a portion of the cost from federal funds (data on these is 
generally conceived to be readily available); then there are others that 
are reimbursable for which the school elects not to claim reimbursement. 

As the consequence, there is no statewide or nationwide information avail- 
able about them. The function of tho data collected on the random sample 
was to test this hypothesis . 

h’hereas, the data collection from the state offices required only 
that the project staff know precisely what it was they wanted and the ap- 
propriate offices to visit to get tho information, the mailed questionnaire 
required careful development and two pilot studies to insure prompt, com- 
plete returns with reliable and valid responses. 
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In an attempt to insure a high percentage of response, the initial 
questionnaire required only the return of a self-addressed postcard (this 
instrument and all others appear in the appendix). Tho response solicited 
on this postcard was merely checked to indicate whether or not a given 
school had a reimbursed concurrent work-education 3 nd/or non-roimubrsed 
C'./E program. It is obvious that the collection of information about reim- 
bursed programs was redundant since this information is available from the 
state offices. The advantage of tho redundancy is that it provided a 
built-in reliability chock, 

Indiana was used for the first pilot study on the questionnaire. 
Each of the administrators who did not return tho questionnaire was called 
to determine why he did not respond. Each was encouraged to be as candid 
as possible and care was taken to develop sufficient rapport. No less 
than 21 of the administrators said they "did not receive the letter or did 
not remember receiving it.” Their replies wore the only evidence avail- 
able and forced the conclusion that somehow tho questionnaire was not 
reaching the addressee (or his attention). Consequently, the revision dic- 
tated was to print "ATTENTION OF PRESENT HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR" below 
the name and address on each envelope. The opening paragraph was revised 
and a quick re-mailing for non- respondents was planned. The second mailing 
(typical practice in mailed questionnaires) is based on the hypothesis that 
administrators inadvertently and intentionally consign some of their mail 
to the "this can wait pile" without inspection. The hope is that adminis- 
trators will not be dead-ending quite as much mail on the day they receive 
the second mailing. 

The Indiana pilot gave no evidence that the use of a postcard for 
return enhanced the return. As a consequence the second pilot on the 
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questionnaire (sent to schools in Illinois) omitted the postcard and in- 
serted instead a self-ad- rossjd envelope for returning the one page 
questionnaire. A second nailing and phono calls were both used with the 
non-rospondents in tiie Illinois pilot. The phone calls led the project 
staff to conclude that the questionnaire was sufficiently refined for 
nationwide mailing. (The phono calls to non-respondents in Indiana and 
Illinois account for the one hundred percent return report for those two 
states.) 

Variables , Coding, and Rationale . Consistent with ny feelings 
about the function of research in relation to the graduate students em- 
ployed, much of the data collected via the mailed questionnaire (see the 
appendix) and much of the information collected at state offices was for 
the benefit of the graduate students and not directly related to this re- 
port. The additions requested by the graduate students were honored in 
all cases in which the additions did not impose a hardship on the project 
or detract from the possibility of satisfactory returns. The variables 
discussed in this section will be only those directly related to this re- 
port. A lot of information collected by the project staff will not be 
reported herein due to limitations in funds which prohibit detailed anal- 
ysis of individual student data. (The funds for this oroject were cut 
57 % as the result cf unexpectedly small congressional apT3?^or;riations for 
vocational education research.) 

Size of School: USOE collects and tabulates enrollment figures 

for schools such as junior colleges and area vocational schools. It is 
possible from published reports to get a picture of the relative size of 
these programs across the various states. However, this is not the case 
with high schools. Thure are a variety of high school organizations rang- 
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ing from six-year schools to two-year schools. In order to have a uni- 
form assessment o? the student body size, this project tabulated the en- 
rollment figures in grades ten, eleven, and twelve exclusively. The 
intent of this data was to differentiate as accurately as possible ^mong 
schools by the size o^ student body. It was expected that the size of the 
student body would have an influence noon the number of programs that the 
school could offer. The reason for selecting the enrollments in grades 
ten, eleven, and twelve was to permit some consistency across all schools. 
There are a variety of school organizations ranging from those that include 
grades so^en through twelve to those that include grades ten, eleven, and 
twelve only c In addition to th~ desire to be consistent in the interpre- 
tation of tho size of the student body, there was rlso the recognition 
that CIVE programs are by and large restricted to tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth graders; in fact, they are restricted to twelfth graders only in 
many high schools. 

As was mentioned above, it was expected that the size of the 
student body would have an influence on the offerings in tho school. It 
was also expected that the organization of the district and of tho school 
could have some effect upon the breadth of offerings. Cl/E urograms are 
not easy to organize, develop, and maintain. It was hypothesized that the 
greater the range of administrative responsibility, the less likely that 
there would be CWE programs; for example, a school district where the 
superintendent is responsible for grades K through twelve might be less 
likely to have CI7E programs than would a high school district where both 
the superintendent and principal had the administrative responsibility for 
grades ten, eleven, and twelve only. It was not expected that this scope 
of administrative responsibility would carry over to post-high school 
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institutions, because they aro unique in comparison to true high schools. 

The breadth of administrative responsibility in post-high school institu- 
tions is more commonly related to tho objective of the institution; that 
is to say, area vocational schools hav> more precise and limited objectives 
than do the community colleges. For the above reasons the lowest and high- 
est grades in the district and in tho high school were recorded for oach 
school in the study. 



Enrollments in CV/E Programs: The heart of this report involves 

tho data collected about students enrolled in concurrent work-education 
programs. These data included (wherever possible) age, sex, grade, job 
assignment activities, and the hourly wage. It should be noted hero that 
hourly wage v/as seen as an essential element in the work assessment. It 
is the conviction of the research staff that in order for a student to 
have a bonafidc job experience, he needs to be working for an hourly wage 
and have the concomitant Productive responsibility and accountability. 
This, of course, eliminator from this study project-oriented programs 
such as those conducted by Agriculture Education v/here the student works 
on the family farm and ends up selling the pig. Individuals and groups 
within otherwise acceptable CWE programs who were involved in the project 
method were eliminated also. 

Anyone inspecting our data on the number of Work- Study students 
and comparing it with the number of students reported by each state to the 
United States Office of Education, will find the reported herein great- 
ly depressed in comparison. The explanation of this difference is rather 
straightforward. This project assumed that the number of students active- 
ly involved in Work-Study at the time (at tho end of the spring semester 
1966) the data were collected would approximate the average daily number 
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of students in h'ork-Jtudy. It is not atypical for students to enter and 
drop out of Work-Study continuously through the year. States report the 

number of students who were involved regardless of the length of time they 
spend in the program. 



Summer Work-Study programs occasionally have a far greater enroll- 
ment than the regular somestor programs, and the summer programs for 1966 

% 

were reported for the fiscal year 1966. The research project ignores sum- 
mer programs and this again contributed to the difference in "N" between 
our rooort and USOE reports. I would defend the project "N" used as more 
accurate and defensible than the USOE "N," because the "N" reported here- 
in more closely approximates the average daily student membership in Work- 
Study throughout the 1965-06 school year. 



Financing the Instructional Programs: 



In addition to the financial 



data available from the annual reports made to USOE, 



which give a rather 



detailed breakdown of the distribution of federal funds for vocational 
education, it was considered necessary to mako an assessment of the finan- 
cial capability of the individual schools. The predominant reason given 
for limited offerings particularly in vocational education is the lack of 
funds. Consequently, .it was deemed necessary to make some evaluation of 
the money available for instructional purposes for each of the schools in- 
cluded in the study. This was accomplished in the following way: The 

states were ranked from one through fifty on the basis of data analyzed 
by the National Education Association. The differentiation within states 
was in terms of high, medium, and low categorization of the money available 
for instruction. The data used was dependent unon what was available from 



the individual state offices. When available, the average daily costs 
for instruction (not including capital outlays, debt retirement, and 
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transportation) was used to divide the schools in the state into the three 
foremontionod categories. In instances where these data were not available 
more gross moasuros had to be utilized. The research staff is confident 
that as the result, we have the states ranked in terms of finances avail- 
able for instruction and the schools within the states categorized on a 
similar basis. 

Population Density: The states spend a considerable amount of 

tine preparing reports for USOE on students enrolled in vocational educa- 
tion programs, but the identity of the individual schools is lost. In this 
study the identity was retained so that an assessment could be made of the 
population density of the area in which the schools were located. It was 
felt that to identify a high school, area school, or community college as 
residing within a given state was not sufficiently discriminating for the 
purpose of this study, since the variance within states almost equals the 
variance across states in terms of population density. For this reason, 
in addition to identifying each school within the sample and tach school 
with Clv r E programs with their respective state, they were also Identified 
with the city in which the school resided; and from this, it was possible 
to determine the Population density of the area in which the school was 
located. The population density was coded according to the follovdng cri- 
teria: The code of ”1” was given those schools in the 25 large cities of 

the United States as identified by tho Bureau of Census. These, of course, 
upon occasion are more than one political entity such as the Minneapclis- 
St. Paul area. Tho cede of "2” was assigned to the Standard Metropolitan 
Areas which also include upon occasion more than one political entity such 
as tho A1 lent own- Beth lehom-East on ar^a of Pennsylvania. The code of 'VS” 
was assigned to cities over 50,000 that were not Standard Metropolitan 
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Statistical Areas as per the census. A was assigned to citivis between 
25,000 and 40,909; "5" to cities between 10,000 and 24,999; "6” to cities 
betv/een 5,000 and 9,999; and "7” to those under 5,000, The intent of 
coding the school location by population density was to differentiate 
(although in a gross fashion) the large industrial complex from the smaller 
school locations, because it was felt that placement opportunities in co- 
operative programs might well be related to this factor. 

Non- Reimbursed Programs: The intent of the questionnaire was to 

discover whether or not schools in the random sample had CttfE programs 
which were reimbursable but for which they did not request reimbursement. 
This required that the resoondents be given a definition sufficiently pre- 
cise to permit them to interpret their offerings. All other questions on 
the questionnaire were either redundant in light of data available from 
the state office (as mentioned before) or were included as a service to 
the graduate students employed on the project. 

Organization of the Report 

About 1960, it was reported that there were over 1,500 concurrent 
work-education programs among 27,000 public hi^h schools and nil unknown 
number of programs in the more than 500 junior colleges in the United 
States. CUE data and methods of collection and reporting data differ from 
state to state. This report will attempt to systematize and consolidate 
the data that exist relative to concurrent work-education programs in the 
various governmental offices throughout the 50 states. 

The data collection relative to concurrent work-education programs 
from the states and schools was considered to be slightly independent of 
data collection via mail questionnaires to the random sample; and as the 
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consequence, these two shall bo treated independently in each phase of the 
report. In addition, since the phase of concurrent work-education pro- 
grams typically considered cooperative education, differs significantly 
from work-education programs supported under Section 13 of Public Lew 88- 
210, these will be treated independently also. 
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Conditions Set by Public Lav/ 88-210 

The simplest way to describe the conditions under which Work-Study 
programs can be operated is to quote from the Lav;. These stipulations are 
as follows: 



Work-Study Programs for Vocational Education Students 



Sec. 13, (a) (1) From the sums appropriated pursuant to sec- 

tion 15 and determined to be for the purposes of this section for 
each fiscal year, the Commissioner shall allot to each State an 
amount which bears the same ratio to the sums so determined for 
such year as t * \ e p opu 1 a t .L on a f x f teen t o t w exit y , 3 ixc Xu s x v 0 , of 
the State, in the preceding fiscal year bears to the population 
aged fifteen to twenty, inclusive, of all the States in such pre- 
ceding year, 

(2) The amount of any State's allotment under paragraph 
(1) for any fiscal year which the Commissioner determines will not 
be required for such fiscal year for carrying out the State ® 3 plan 
approved under subsection (b) shall be available for reallotment 
from time to time, on such dates during such year as the Commis- 
sioner may fix, to other States in proportion to the original allot- 
ments t r such States under pai'agraph (1) for such year, but with 
such perportionate amount for any of such other States being re- 
duced to the extent it exceeds the sum the Commissioner estimates 
such State needs and will be able to use for such year and the to- 
tal of such reductions shall be similarly reallotted among the 
States not suffering such a reduction. Any amount reallotted to 
a State under this paragraph during such year shall be deemed part 
of its allotment for such year. 



(b) To bo eligible to participate in this section, a State 
must have in effect a plan approved under section 5 and must sub- 
mit through its State board to the Commissioner a supplement to 
such plan (hereinafter referred to as a "supplementary plan"), 
in such detail as the Commissioner determines necessary, which — 
(1) designates the State board as the solo agency for 

supplementary plan, or for supervision 
thereof by local educational agencies; 
policies and procedures to be followed 
by the State in approving work-study programs, under which 
policies and procedures funds paid to the State from its 



administration of the 
of t h e admin i s t r at i.o n 
(2) sets forth the 



allotment under subsection (a) will be expended solely for 
the payment of compensation of students' employed pursuant 
to work-study programs which meet the requirements of sub- 
section (c), except that not to exceed 1 per centum of any 
such allotment, or $10,000, whichever is the greater, may be 
used to pay the cost of developing the State's supplementary 
plan and the cost of administering such supplementary plan 
after its approval under this section; 
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(3) sets forth principles for determining the priority to 
be accorded applications from local educational agencies for 
work-study programs, which principles shall give preference 
to applications submitted by local educational agencies serv- 
ing communities having substantial numbers of youths who have 
dropped out of school or who are unemployed, and provided fer 
undertaking such programs, insofar as financial resources 
available therefor make possible, in the order determined by 
the application of such principles; 

(4) sots forth such fiscal control and fund accounting pro- 
cedures as may be necessary to assure proper disbursement of, 
and accounting for. Federal funds paid to the State (including 
such funds paid by the State to local educational agencies) 
under this section; 

(5) provides for making such reports in such form and con- 
taining such information as the Commissioner may reasonably 
require to carry out his functions under this section, and for 
keeping such records and for affording such access thereto as 
the Commissioner may find necessary to assure the correctness 
and verification of such reports. 

(c) For the purposes of this section, a work-study program 
shall — 

(1) be administered by the local educational agency and 
made reasonably available (to the extent of available funds) 
to all youths in the area served by such agency who are able 
to meet the requirements of paragraph ( 2 ); 

(2) provide that employment under such work-study pro- 
gram shall be furnished only to a student who (A) has been 
accepted for enrollment c s a full-time student in a voca- 
tional education program which moots the standards pre- 
scribed by the State board and th>j local educational agency 
for vocational education urograms assisted under the pre- 
ceding sections of this part, or in the case of a student al- 
ready enrolled in such a program, is in good standing and in 
full-time attendance, (f) is in need of the earnings from such 
employment to commence or continue his vocational education 
program, and (C) is at least fifteen years of age and less than 
twenty-one years of age at the commencement of his employment, 
and is capable, in the opinion of the appropriate school 
authorities, of maintaining good standing in his vocational 
education program while employed under the work-study program; 

(3) provide that no student shall be employed under such 
work-study program for more than fifteen hours in any week 

in which classes in which he is enrolled are in session, or for 
compensation which exceeds $45 in any month or $350 in any 
academic year or its equivalent, unless the student is attend- 
ing a school which is not within reasonable commuting distance 
from his home, in which case his compensation may not exceed 
$60 in any month or $500 in any academic year or its equivalent; 

(4) orovide that employment under such work-study program 
shall be for the local educational agency or for some other 
public agency or institution; 



0 
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(5) provide that, in each fiscal year during which such 
program remains in effect, such agency shall expend (from 
sources other than payments from federal funds under this 
section) for the employment of its students (whether or not 
in employment eligible for assistance under this section) an 
amount that is not less than its average annual expenditure 
for work-study ^roprans of a similar character during the 
three fiscal years preceding the fiscal year in which its 
work-study program under this section is approved. 

(d) Subsections (b) , (c) , and (d) of section 5 (pertaining 
to the approval of State plans, the withholding of Federal pay- 
ments in case of nonconformity after approval, and judicial re- 
view of the Commissioner's final actions in disapproving a State 
plan or withholding payments) shall be applicable to the Commis- 
sioner's actions with respect to supplementary plans under this 
section. 



(e) From a State's allotment under this section for the fiscal 
year ending June 3C, 1965, and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1966, the Commissioner shall pay to sucii State an amount oaual to 
the amount expended for compensation of students employed pursuant 
to work-study programs under the State's supplementary plan ap- 
proved under this section, plus an amount, not to exceed 1 per 
centum of such allotment, or 510,000, whichov ;r is the greater, 

for the administration of such plan after its approval by the 
Commissioner. From a State's allotment under this section for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, .1967, and for the next succeeding fis- 
cal year, such payment shall equal. 75 per centum of the amount so 
expended. No State shall receive payments under this section for 
any fiscal year in excess ox its allotment under subsection (a) 
for such fiscal year. 

(f) Such payments (adjusted on account of overpayments or 
underpayments previously made) shall be made by the Commissioner 
in advance on the basis of such estimates, in. such installments, 
and at such tines, as may be reasonably re iui red for expenditures 
by the States of the funds allotted under subsection (a). 

(?) Students employed in work-study programs under this section 
shall not by reason of such employment be deemed employees of the 
United States, or their service Federal service, for any purpose. 

Work-Study Pro grams among the - State s 

It was not the intent of this study to collect data about the in- 
tent of school districts to maintain or expand concurrent Work-Study pro- 
grams,; however, the unsolicited comments arc worth reporting prior to re- 
porting on the data. 
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To generalize across the states, it seems fair to say that there 
is a concentrated effort to expand concurrent work-education orograms. 
This requires an investment of tine to gain employment statistics and to 
overcome difficulties with labor union restrictions; but the investment 
is maue by individual teachers, often at the expense of their free tine. 
Work-Study with its "make "’ork" provisions is a different story. 

The states and the schools had groat nope for this provision of 
Public Law 88-210, but n<> money to finance ic. Therefore, the required 
local contribution of 2S% brought about a decline in emphasis during the 
1966-1967 school year, it is tho author's opinion that this is unfor- 
tunate. Tins was the first tine vocational education money went to the 
student. It provided spending noney, and more often than not provided 
schools and teachers with much needed assistance. Experience as a 

teacher's assistant nay have induced many youngsters to consider teaching 
as their life-work. 

A federal spending program that contributes a majority of the 
costs for roads, dams, etc., should bo able to support (ever so modestly) 
the greatest resource of all -- students. To support students within the 
social system of the school seems more defensible than to remove them 
(via the job corps) or engage them in social problems (via the N.Y.C.) 
with which they are already over! urcloned . 

The selection of the time period immediately prior to the end of 
the 1965-66 school year was fortuitous in respect to Work-Study. Suffi- 
cient time had clasped to permit the establishment and growth of urograms 
in Work-Study, but tho tine that school districts or the state were re- 
quired to pay 25% of the cost these program;' had not yot arrived. At 
the beginning of the 1966-67 school year. Work -Study programs received 75% 



o 
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of their support from federal funds and 25% from state and local, with 
federal funds limited so that if the programs had continued to grow in 
number, there would have been insufficient funds to support them all. As 
the consequence, during the 199C-19G7 school year there were fewer Work- 
Study programs than at the time this study was conducted. There is a 
temptation to bo disappointed because state and local school officials 
find themselves unable to continue a program when the federal government 
requires that they make the snail contribution of 25%. This temptation 
is easily avoided if we look mis toad at ‘ !DTA urograms and federal support, 
Local authorities will not continue a well-established program for even 
one week if the federal funds are n^t available. There are many examples 
of MDTA programs being closed because local officials will not continue 
with the programs for one or two weeks until more federal money is avail- 
able. At least in public vocational education, the programs that are 
promoted by full federal support do not vanish as soon as the state or 
local educational agency is required to make a financial contribution. 

Expenditures on Work -Study 



During the school year, the 50 states spent in excess of $757 
million on vocational education, of which slightly over $224 million came 
from the federal government. Cf the money that came from the federal gov- 
ernment, slightly over $20 million was spent on Work -Study. Another way 
of stating this would be that, of the total amount of money /pent for vo- 
cational education amon" the 50 states, 29.7% came from the federal govern- 
ment; and the expenditures on Work-Study represent nine percent of this. 

If we look at the expenditures on VJork-Study in relation to the total ex- 
penditures for vocational education, we find that approximately 2.7 percent 
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of the money spent was used for Work-Study. The expenditures across states 
aro reported in Table I and Table II of the appendix. The purpose of dis- 
cussing the amount of money spent on V/ork-Stuiy is to pinpoint its rather 
modest place in vocational education. 



Schools with Work-Study Programs 

Even though '/ork-Study was funded late and the school year 1965- 
1966 was the first year for this program, there wore a total of 2704 schools 
across the United States that had operating proprams during the school year. 

Table A below presents the number of schools with Work-Study pro- 
grams and with cooperative programs in the various areas of vocational 
education. The cooperative programs will bo discussed iat^r; the intent 
of the presentation of this table is to indicate the relationship between 
the existence of cooperative programs in the various services and 'Work- 
Study programs. T he lav; stipulates that sut dents enrolled in Work-Study 
must also be enrolled in a vocational program. Table A does not present 
the relationship between the existence of 'ork-Study and the existence of 
a vocational education offering, since it can be assumed that every school 
that had a Work-Study program also had some form of vocational education. 

The nature of the Work-Study program with its supervised work activity is 
very similar to cooperative programs, and the thought here is that the 
existence of cooperative programs with the con commit ant nersonnol capabil- 
ities should have facilitated the establishment of Work-Studv urograms. 

The data indicate that only one-third of the enrollment in all cooperative 



programs was in schools which also had Work-Study. It is therefore obvious 
that a number of schools which previously had no programs of organized work 
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activity for the students were encouraged to generate such t. program by 
the Work-Study provision of Public Law 38-210, 

Table A 

Schools with ”' f ork-Study and Cooperative Programs 

M 

Wcrk -Study $ Cooperative Agriculture Education 069 

Work-Study f- Cooperative T § X 289 

"Jork-Studv § Cooperative Distributive Education 634 

Work-Study f. Cooperative business Education 261 

V/ork -Study r , Cooperative Home Economics Education 7 

Work-Stud- ?, Cooperative Health Education 2 

’/ork-Studv § Cooperative Diversified Occupations 153 

Enrollment in Work-Study 

The combined enrollments in all of the schools with Work-Study pro- 
grams totaled 1,9.12,950 students. Table 3 below presents the correlation 
between the enrollments in "ork-Studv and enrollments in other cooperative 
programs in the same schools. The number of -'•airs of enrollment figures 
differs for each correlation reported. These pairs ere consistent with 
Tnblo A, therefore the probability level for each correlation is reported. 

Table B 

Correlations between Enrollment in fori -Steady and Other 

Coen or at ivo Programs 



h'ork-Study 


$ 


Agriculture Education 


r = 


-.12 


P>.1 


Work -Study 


c 


T S I 


JL ““ 


• 38 


P<.01 


Work-Study 


P T 


P? stributive Education 


r = 


.12 


P<,01 


Work-Study 


$ 


Busin, ss Education 


■y* — . 


.17 


. 01<P< . 05 


'erk -Study 


d 


Health Education 








fork -Study 


r 

4 


Diver -if? ed " ecu eat ions 


r = 


-.07 


P>.1 


Work-Study 


$ 


Home Economics Education 


r = 


.13 


P>.1 
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Correlations were also confuted between enrollments in Work-Study 
programs and selected domcgrcuhic , economic, and organisational variables 
related to the individual schools. Because of the nature of the data, 
different correlation techniques were used in each case; however, with 
these variables, all 2794 Work-Study programs were included in the calcu- 
lations. 



Table C 

Correlation of Work-Study Enrollments with 
Demographic, Economic, and Organizational Variables 

Work-Study Enrollment § Population Density or 







the School Location 


r => 


-.26 


Work -Study Enrollment 




Total Enrollment of 










the School 


r = 


.24 


Work -Study Enrollment 


£ 

k ; 


The Lowest Grade in 










the District 


r - 


.32 


Work-Study Enrollment 




The Lowest Grade in 










the School 


r = 


.19 


Work-Study Enrollment 


Mi 


The Rank Order of State 










on Expenditures Tor 










Education 


r = 


-.23 


Work-Study Enrol Imeirt 


$ 


Comparative ,T ea.lth c-f 










Schools within States 


r ~ 


-.01 



Correlation between Work-Study enrollment and population density, 
although differing in direction from the correlation between Work-Study 
and total enrollment, are indicative of the same thing. The reason for 



the difference in direction between the two correlations is the coding 
system used for population density, which was explained previously. Fur- 
ther verification of the similar meaning of the aforementioned correlation 



is the correlation between population density coding and total enrollment, 
which is equal to -.50. From those correlations, it is concluded that the 
large cities and large schools are more likely to have Work-Study programs 
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than are the small schools in the smaller cities or towns. 

The system used tc insnect the school district organization and 
individual school organization was to correlate the lowest grade under the 
superintendent's jurisdiction and the lowest grade under the principal's 
jurisdiction with enrollment in Work-Study and the other variables. The 
district organization is related to population density and total enrollment 
with a correlation of -.19 and .32 respectively. The same is true for the 
school organization except that the correlations are slightly higher, being 
-.33 and .37 respectively. Therefore, the inspect ion of the relationship 
between the existence of Work-Study programs and school district organiza- 
tion is confounded because of the correlation of organization with popula- 
tion. It is possible that partial correlation might give some insight, 
but the descriptive nature of this report does not warrant such detailed 
statistical analysis. 

The relationship between enrollments in Work-Studv programs and 
the measures of school wealth showed that the states that have the greater 
amount of funds availab! ; for education nr-j more likely than the poorer 
states to have taken advantage of the Work-Study provision of Public Law 
88-210, Within the states, there is no relationship between the compara- 
tive wealth of school districts and the existence of Work-Study programs, 
Th© reader is cautioned against making any great conclusions as the result 
of these correlations, because poverty stricken children can and do exist 
in even the wealthiest social sotting and Work-Study is designed to serve 
them wherever they are. This does, however, indicate that the intent of 
the Work-Study provision to alleviate some pockets of poverty did not find 
realization. 
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There were approximately 18,000 hi# schools (schools offering 
graces ten, eleven, and twelve) in the United States during the school 
year 1965-1906. 'll these, 2599 had a Work-Study offering. (See Table IV 
in the appendix for programs by states.) This represents 14% of the high 
schools. The total high school enrollment in grades ten, eleven, and 
twelve for the 1965-1%6 school year was 8,575,000. The total enrollment 
of tne high schools with Work-Study Programs was 1,616,510 which is equal 
to 18.8% of the aforementioned total enrollment. The higher pro cent ago of 
enrollment rep re son tod, as a contrast to the percentage of schools repre- 
sented, is another indication that Work-Study programs were slightly over 
represented in larger schools. 

There were 195 Work-Study programs operated by post-high school 
institutions; those included area vocational schools, community colleges, 
and technical institutions which were part of four-year colleges. Because 
of the diversity of these institutions, it is impossible to make any state- 
ments relative to the oercont of institutions or the proportion of the 
enrol lmont represented in Work -Study programs. 

There were 44,817 high school students enrolled in Work-Study pro- 
grams and 7,418 post-high school students; these two combine for a total 
of 52,255 students in Work-Study urograms. As would be expected, because 
of the requirements for enrollment in Work-Study, a small m report ion of 
the total number of students enrolled in United States high schools were 
represented in the Work-Study urograms; in fact, they represent .52% of 
the high school enrollment. Nevertheless, the growtli in less than one 
year from no programs to 2709 urograms with an enrollment of over 52 thou- 
sand students must be regarded as phenomenal. 
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Questionnaire Responses on Work- Stud y 

In concluding this chapter, I want to discuss briefly the question- 
naire responses,. As was explained earlier in this report, a questionnaire 
was sent to a random sample of schools throughout the United States and 
information was solicited from those schools as to whether or not they had 
a Work-Study program. This was a redundant question since the project 
collected data from the state offices on all urograms that existed during 
the 1965-1966 school year. 

Analysis of the questionnaire responses in relation to existing 
enrollment data shows that there was agreement between the questionnaire 
responses and the state office data on 1216 responses out of the 1535 
returned; or 79% of the responses agreed with the data collected from the 
state office. Of the remaining 21%, a sizable oortion could not be re- 
solved because the respondents may have answered that they had Work-Study 
programs in disagreement with the project data, because they had them 
during the summer only. However, there are 125 cases where schools re- 
ceivea reimbursement for Work-Study programs and in the questionnaire 
response said "No, we did not have a Work-Study program during the school 
year 1965-1966.* This is an error rate of eight percent, The error rate 
across states varied from zero percent in sparsely populated states with 



small schools to 14.6% in densely populated states with large schools. 
Errors of this magnitude lead me to conclude that still another nail has 
been driven in the coffin of mailed questionnaire studies. 
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T'.blo D 

Relationship of Questionnaire Responses to State Office Data 

Programs Existing During 
Academic Year 1965-1966 



Questionnaire 

Responses 





YES 


NO 




YES 


161 


194 


n r r 

^ob 


NO 


125 


1055 


13 89 




236 


1249 


1535 



(1535 returns represent 85.6* of the 1836 questionnaires mailed) 
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Objectives and Co nditi on s 



The ' ocational Education Act of 1963 is permissive in terms of 
the states operating coo >erativo work-education urograms. The operating 
conditions are specified in each state r>lan and thereby become the legal 
conditions governing the conduct of cooperative programs. There is over- 
all agreement among the 50 state plans upon the requirements that cooper- 
ative programs must meet in order to be eligible for reimbursement. Two 
state plans are cited below — California and Texas: 

California: Section 2.33-52: Cooperative Education Programs 

Cooperative education programs will be offered to provide 
occupational training for persons who, through a cooperative 
agreement between the school and the employer, receive related 
occupational instruction and 021 -thu-job training throw ph pa^t- 
timc enp ioymont. 3 

Training elans (preferably in writing) will be developed 
cooperatively between the school and employers. 3uch agree- 
ments will nrovide for: (a) the employment of student -learners 

in conformity v/itn ledoral, state, and local laws and regula- 
tions and in a manner not resulting in exploitation of such 
student -learners t rr private gain (!>) an organized program of 

training on the job ( 0 ) related occupational instruction in 
school. 

Student -learners will be paid the prevailing wage for oart- 

timo employment and will receive school credit for on-the-iob 
training. 

Texas: Section 2.38-52: Cooperative tfork Experience Programs 

Cooperative work experience programs shall be provided 
througn cooperative arrangements between the school and employers 
in which students receive. part-time vocational instruction" in the 
school and on-the-job training through part-time employment, 

uuch classes must be organized through cooperative arrange- 
ments in. writing oetween the schools providing vocational 
instruction to. student- learners in the class and the employers 
providing on-the-job training through part-time employment o p 
such student-learners. Such arraignments shall provide for ~ 

(1) the employment of stud- ant- learners in conformity with 
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Federal, State, and local laws and regulations in a manner not 
resulting in exploitation of such studont-J. carnet's for private 
pain, (2) an organized program of trailing on the job for r 
minimum ; vero ,T o of f ifteen hours per week, and (3) su rolonontal 
vocational instruction in school for an average of cue class 
period per da/. 

The citations from Californio, and Texas wore selected because 
they represent the two or. os o< ? difference relative to conditions for 
cooperative education. \11 of the states require (quite naturally since 
a program could mt ./jsi: without it) an agreement beiwoon the sciiooi, 
the student, and the employer. The only difference that exists is that 
some of the states require that this agreement be in v:r it i n- * and others 
do not stipulate tnot i t nust be in writ mi, g. California, as can be seen 
above, loaves the agreement option: 1, whereas Texas requires a written 
agreement. 

Neither California nor Texas stipulates that the student must 
have released time during the school day for work. Five states do so 
stipulate and three o r them snocify that the student must be released five 
hours per woeV, All of the states require that, there ba supplemental, 
formal classroom instruction. deferring again to the citations above, 
California does not specify he many hour .a this need be; but Texas, as do 
five other states, stipulates tl there must be five h airs of supplemen- 
tal instruction nor took. 

California is one of four states that specifies that the student 
will receive sohe ,1 credit for his o.s-thr-job trainin'''. T!io rest, as does 
Texas, fail to neat ion credit for the work experience. Only three uf the 
states, Connecticut, Florida, and Phode Island, specify a minimum age for 
the student to participate in ccceerative programs, and in each case this 
minimum age is 16 years. 
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Tex os and nine other states 'vquiro that the stud mt be or.pl eyed 
a minimum number of ncurr. nor week; Cor nmie of the st itos this minimum 
is 15 hours; Vbracki, wide!* also specifies a minimum, lists tint mini- 
mam as ton hours poi week* 

Hnch and over- state nlan makes some mention cf the wage that the 
student -learner must bo paid. TV California and Texas citations are the 
most common loom usov. • bijnt states elaborate unen t!io common wage re- 
quirements to require that the houri'- rate paid the student must be con- 
sistent with the prevailin'* wage for a riven occupation in the aco?ranhi- 
cal area in w.dch the student is workiup. 

It is apnaront from reviewin'* tin 50 state plans that U'iOE has had 
a considerable influence on not only tV* structu e of t ho state plan, but 
also on the terminology used in preparing : t. The objectives of coooora- 
tivo work-oducati on are inherent in the conditions cite! above; the over- 
riding olicctive s 5 'it ju in aescriotive 1 xtornture fro"* the states and 
specified in Public Law S8-2 10 is to oreoare a student for gainful emnloy- 



:ient . 
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Cooperative Wo^k-E-ducatl on Pr og rams among theStutes 

There were a total of 4000 exonerative wo ."-'.-education urograms 
among the various states during the 1905-1906 scncol year. This docs not 
moan that there ’/ere 4340 individual schools with cooperative programs, 
because that is not the case. However, the 4C00 figure is more represent- 
ative of the opportunity for cooperative v’or’c- education experience offered 
to United States ijga school students than are tho figure® reported bv USOE, 
U30E genera'. ly ronerts on tho nr:’ or of coordinators and often times, 
especiaiiv In Distributive Education w-.^ro the enroll aunt is high;, there 
will be more than one coordinate!’ to a school. Before discussing in detail 
the distribution of cooperative work-education oro, grams among tne states 
and among the areas of vocational education, it is in order to ore sent 
briefly a relationship between cooperative programs and the Work -Study pro- 
grams discussed in the previous chapter. Table E below shows t ’12 enroll- 
ment in cooperative Programs p or tho various vocational services dichoto- 
mized on schools with Work-Study and schools without Work-Study, 



Table E 



Enrollments in Cooperative Work-Education Programs by Service 



Across '-role -Study and No 


Work-Study h.igb 


Schools 




Work-Stud / 


lie Work- 


Agriculture 


550 


?, 489 


T S I 


7,23J 


15,652 


Distributive Education 


15, Do 6 


11,513 


Business Education 


6,357 


11,493 


dome Economics Er’uc * on 


81 


325 


Diversified '>cuonti ms 


5,2 ) 


10,014 


Totals 


35,181 


ol ,491 
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The enrollments by services and in total a pain indicate that although there 
is some overlap, there is a different segment of the school Population be- 
ing served by Pork-Study and cooperative work-education respectivel) . 

An additional point to be handled -.ere is the matter of cooperative 
work- education programs in the Health Occupations. The Health occupations 
typically have clinical experience as part of their education program. The 
clinical experience satisfies r any of the conditions of coopeiative work- 
education, but because these occupations have h ion studied in depth and 
described in detail by other research reports, they are not considered as 
part of this study, with the execution of two precrams in Connecticut 
which had a bonafide cooperative work arrangement for their students in 
the Health area. It is my intent to cite these two programs hero and then 
cease to consider then. 

Granted that each of the services in vocational education has some- 
thing unique to o'*fer students in cooperative programs, there is undoubted- 
ly more difference between cooperative programs and other vocational edu- 
cation programs than there is difference among the cooperative programs of 
the various services. This is to suggest that a cooperative program, 
particularly a Diversified Occupations program, is a unique offering in 
any school. Roughly two-thirds of the schools that had a cooperative 
offering had only on© such cooperative; about 22 % had two cooperative pro- 
grams; approximately nine percent h*d throe cooperative programs operating 
concurrently; a row had four, but no school had more than four urograms. 
Table shows the pairings of cooperative programs; that is the schools 
that have for example both Agriculture and Distributive Education or both 
Agriculture and Diversified Occupations. 
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Table F 






°si rs 


of Cooper at iv 


c Programs 




Agriculture 


2°6 








T 8 I 


37 


926 






f i ^ rib utive Education 


51 


560 


21*5 




Business Education 


2 ( ) 


31.: 


5u4 


y*6 


Home Economics Education 


0 


5 


19 


6 


Diversified ^ccuuntions j 

li 


J 


68 


144 


C *> 
* * 




/T 


T i, T 


n j* 


rs 












oeforc dijcussin^ the 


urate o ' 


flings J I 


would 



25 

5 



515 



E i.r. D.o. 



briefly tbe re let ion shin between sono of the demorranhic variables and 

cooperative progrnws in ."cnural. A contingency coefficient derived from 

a chi-square frequency fable indicates a value of r. = .3.1 as a measure of 

relationship between the number of coooerativo education programs in a 

given school and the ponulation density of the locality in which the school 

resides. This is sufficiently large to Jor.onstrnto that the larger schools 

in the larger cities arc more likely than smaller schools to have one or 
more cooperative urograms. 

The wealth of the state in terms of its elilitv to support educa- 
tion is corrolatoo with population density and total enrollment in the 
school. These in turn, are correlated with the existence of cooperative 
programs, ihcreforo, ovo:i t sough t ] io contingency coefficient c = ,5S is 
large for a measure o'* association between t To wealth of the state and the 
existence of coc erativo programs, there are a number of confounding var- 
iables associated with this contingency, when the existence of cooperative 
programs within the state is tested for relationship with the differential 
wealth of the school district within that state, the contingency coefficient 
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decreases; c » ,13. In Table F above, the pairs of cooperative offerings 
were shown. Tablo 0 l*; low gives the correlation between enrollments in 
these pair% 



Table G 

Correlations between Enrollments 
in Cooperative Programs 



Agriculture 
T § I 


.13 










Distributive Education 


..13 


,35** 








Business Education 


.29 


.55** 


.41** 






Homo Economics Education 


.00 


c z** 


-.22 


-.41 




Diversified Occupations 


-.26 


.49** 


.12 


.09 


.99** 




\a 


T ft I 


D.E, 


B.E. 


H.E, D.O. 



** Significant beyond .01 

The significant correlation between distributive Education and 

Business and Office Occupations is quite a natural relationship, since 
both programs concentrate on placing students in sale s-oriented enterprises. 

Although Home Economics cooperative enrollments are significantly corre- 
lated with enrollments in T (i I and Diversified Occupation, the N, as seen 
in Table F, is smal 1 ; and as a consequence, there is nothing much to be 
said about these correlations. It is very common for T § I supervisors to 
have responsibility for the establishment and operation of Diversified 
Occupations programs. It is therefore not uuexuocted that there is a 
significant correlation b>*tw.;en the enrol Inerts in those two programs. The 
significant correlation between the enrollments in T f { I and cooperative 
Distributive and Business aid O-^fico Occupations programs is undoubtedly 
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due to the existence of all three or these in the major population centers 
of the United States; whereas the lack of s * Jficant. correlation between 
tho enrollments in coonerative Agriculture and the other services seems to 
reinforce the idea that Agricultural cooperative programs are found more 
often in the smaller, loss densely populated areas. 

In discussing t'.e cooporative urograms across the services, I will 
start with Distributive Education because it has tho largest enrollment, 
and discuss the programs in order of descending enrollment, 

Cooporative Distributive Education 

At tho risk of being redundant, I will mention again that Distrib- 
utive Education has the longest history of involvement with cooperative 
programs. It also has the greatest number of programs (a total of 2193 
across all of tho states), and the largest total enrollment of 59,393 of 
which 57,479 students are in the high school. (For a distribution of 
Distributive Fducaticn programs across the states, see TABLE IV in the 
appendix.) 

The enrollments in cooperative Distributive Education programs 
were correlated with population density, total enrollment of the school, 
school district organization, school organization, rank order of wealth of 
the state, and tho comparative wealth of the schools within the state. 

(See Table H) . Of these correlations, the first four are significant and 
indicate again that Distritutivo Education urograms are found in large cities, 
in schools with largo enrollments, and in school districts and high schools 
that have a narrow ^nnge of administrative responsibility. There is, how- 
ever no significant correlation between the enrollments and the wealth of 
the state or of the particular scaool districts within the state. 
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Table ’1 

Correlation of Distributive Education Enrollments with 
Demographic, Economic, and Organizational Variables 



Distributive Education Enrollments ?: Population Density or 

the Gchuol Location 

Distributive Education Enrollments f* Total Enrollment of 

the Cchool 



Distributive Education Enrollments $ The Lowest Crude in 

the district 

Distributive Education Enrollments 8 The Lowest Grade in 

the hchool 



Distributive Education Enrollments 



$ The Fan!; Order o^ 
State or Expenditures 
for E du cat! or. 



Distributive Education Enrollments $ Comparative health of 

Schools within States 



r - -.21 

r = .25 

r = .13 

r = .16 

r = -.03 
r ~ -.03 



Cooperative Trade and Industrial Education 

T & I, with 933 programs in the 50 states with a total enrollment 
of 23,345 of which 22,000 students v/jro in high schools, is second to 
Distributive Education in size. It is also sjcc.id in terms of the length 
of involvement in cooperative programs. The correlation of enrollments in 
T S I programs and domographic, economic, and organizational variables is 
presented in Table I. The pattern and the interpretation of those corre- 
lations would be the same as those for Distributive Education, with the 
exception that the correlation between school district organization and 
T 5 I enrollments is not sufficient l'-' high to !o significant at the .01 
level. This lack of relationship between the crude span of the district 
and enrollments in T f. I programs may result from the relationship of T 6 I 
in general to industrial arts urograms which exist across elementary and 



hi' f h schools. 
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Table I 

Correlation of Trade and Industrial Education Enrollments with 
Ponograohic, Economic, and Organizational Variables 



T § I Enrollment f r Population Density or 

the School Location 

T § I Enrollment $ Total Enrollment of 

the School 

T 5 I Enrollment § The Lowest Grade in 

the Pi strict 

T § I Enrollment $ The Lowest Grado in 

the School 

T § I Enrollment $ The Pank Order of State 

on Expenditures for 
Education 

T § I Enrollment & Comparative health of 

Schools within States 



r = -.27 
r » .19 
r = .02 
r = .11 

r = -.04 
r = -.05 



Cooperative Business and Office Occupations Education 

Cooperative programs in business Education (henceforth Business 
Education is being used and interpreted to include Office Occupations) 
were newer on the educational scone than either Distributive Education or 
T 5 I . They do, however, exist in 29 of the 50 states with a total of 846 
programs and an enrollment of 18,248 students. As was the case with the 
cooperative programs discussed previously, by far the major portion of the 
enrollment is in high schools. In this case, Business Education has 17,855 
students enrolled in cooperative programs in hi?h schools. The correlations 
of enrollments with other schools and social data are presented in Table J. 
The pattern of correlations for cooperative Business Education follows that 
of T S I, except that in this case there is a significant correlation be- 
tween the comparative wealth of the schools within the states and the 
enrollment in cooperative Business Education programs. 



1 
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Table J 

Correlation of Business Education Enrol Jrnents with 
Demographic, Economic, and Organizational Variables 



Business Education Enrollment 



Business Education Enrollment 



Business Education Enrollment. 



Business Education Enrollment 



Business Education Enrollment 



Business Education Enrollment 



§ Population Density or 
the School Location 

5 Total Enrollment of 
the School 

m The Lowest Grade in 
the district 

§ The Lowest Grade in 
the School 



§ The Hank Order of State 
on Expenditures for 
Education 

§ Comparative health of 
Schools within States 



r = 



r = 



r * 



r a 



r » 



r a 



-.30 

.34 

-.04 

.13 

-.06 

-.14 



Cooperative diversified Occupations 

-- 1 . . , - -t - -t— - 

Diversified Occupations, a relatively new prepram, typically has 
a stronp relations hit) to cooperative T ft I. The reader is to be reminded 
hero that Diversified Occupations is not necessarily the term used in all 
of the states, but it seemed to be the tom most applicable to urograms in 
which students were not restricted to employment in areas which could not 
be categorized according to ? specific vocational education area. Diversi- 
fied Occupations programs exist, in Id states in which there are a total of 
515 schools with urograms and a total student enrollment of 15,540. Table 
K presents the correlations between variables in the same fashion as they 
have been presented for the previous cooperative programs. In this instance, 
district organization and the comparative wealth of schools are not signif- 
icantly correlated with enrollment in Diversified Occupations. 
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Tcibl 



e i.\ 



Correlation of Diversified Occupations Enrollment with 
Demoprmhie, Economic, and Organizational Variables 



Diversified 

Diversified 

Diversified 

Diversified 

Diversified 

Diversified 



Occur) a!: ions 
Occupations 
Occupations 
Occupations 
Occupations 

Occupations 



Enrollment 

Enrollment 

Enrollment 

Enrollment 

Enrollment 

Enrollment 



Q Population Density or 
the school Location 

G Total Enrollment of 
the School 

Q TI'j Lowest Grade in 
t!ie District 

$ The Lowest Grade in 
the School 

$ The Rank Order of State 
on Expenditures for 
Education 

§ Comparative health cf 
Schools within States 



r = -.37 
r = *44 
r = -.01 
r = .14 

r = -.14 
r = -.11 



Cooperative Agriculture Education 

U ■ mmm ■ — , . , , — „ - 

Ccomerative programs in A- ri culture and Home Economics are a very- 
recent vintage. Homo Economics ’as only 25 programs in six states with a 
modest enrollment of 454 students; therefore, it is not boin<* discussed. 
Agriculture, however, has a total of 206 programs with an enrollment of 
3,235 students in 11 states, with the exception of f-ichi~an, ail 11 of 
the states are noted for having large agricultural enterprises, and the 
existence of cooperative programs in Agriculture Education seems to make 
good sense. I think it can he expected that cooperative programs will 
shortly blosscm in a number of other agriculturally oriented states. 

As was discussed earlier, cooperative Agriculture programs stand 
alone in terms of their location in the school district within the states. 



Fbllowing the pattern of presenting correlations uctwoen coopeiative en- 
rollments and selected variables, those correlations will be found for 
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cooperative Agriculture in Table L. The only significant correlation is the 
correlation between the organizational structure of the district and enroll- 
ment in cooperative Agriculture. The lack of r significant correlation 
with population density, wealth of the state, and wealth of the school 
reinforces the earlier comments that cooperative Agriculture programs are 
more likely to be found in the smaller schools in the smaller towns. 



Tabic L 



Correlation of Agriculture education Enrollments with 
Demographic, Economic, and Organizational Variables 



Agriculture Education Enrollment 



Agriculture Education Enrollment 



Agriculture Education Enrollment 



Agriculture Education Enrol iment 



Agriculture Education Enrollment 



Agriculture Education Enrollment 



§ Population Density or 
the See oo 1 Location r = -.05 

$ Total Enrollment cf 
the School r = .14 

$ The Lowest Grade in 
the District r = ,18 

§ The Lowest Grade in 
the School r ~ .07 

& The Tank Order of State 
or. Expenditures for 
Education r = .09 

§ Comparative health of 

Schools within States r = -.05 



Questionnaire r es T> onso s on Cooperative Work-Education 

As was mentioned before, 1336 questionnaires were sent to a random 
sample of schools in the United States, Of those, there were 1757 hi^h 
schools and 82 post-high school institutions. The 1757 represents 9.3 per- 
cent of the 1876 public high schools in the United States during the aca- 
demic year 1965-1966. Cf the mailed questionnaires, 1535 were returned, of 



which 425 indicated they had reimbursed cooperative education programs. If 
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wo were to extrapolate- r rcn this sr.**r'lo to tV; total no* ulitisn, vo would 
ther. conclude tl. it t » re are about 4 'UO schorls * • i t 'i coo* -rativo vocational 
education oron'ems. Yhis is not the tit* ; thji\ r re 5J4J individual insti- 
tutions with c.'0"o irativo worh- 'ducat ion pro ror.s . 

1 J wo follow the so. io * at tern o' interor :t in^ ]uc iti onraire re- 
sponses, e would ex* vet about If. JO oitb lie react* In in the United Stoles to 
have coo'orotivo * *ork-edw j ltion p**t> tt*:* .ts siril.ir t*o those reimbursed from 
vocational education r unds, but for which thv, jchool? ■lid not request ro- 
imburs«_ lent , .is was ;'u ,jf; .'St in Vn • hr i w f «l i scuss* on of ciuostionnairc 
responses to v /erk~ ■study nroor.ro:;, t li r. data is of very limited value, ond 
I intem i\*t the w'cvp cits ho fear the ruesti venire data and the state 
office data to ’a t*v rvelt of the inherent short oj-.in 's of nailed 
questionnaires. The questionnaire forint is Presented in the appendix and 
I would reiterate that a lot c* time and : 7 :ort was expended to insure 
reliable and vilid responses; l.owi-ver, 1 cjnn.t at this juncture r orn any 



o 
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qr*. at conclusions as the result o° : the returns 
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distributive '■ duration has the longest history of cooperative pro- 
grams and tao »roatcst nu^nor of nrogra-s and th : greatest rubber of stu- 
dents enrolled, because of the nature o r job placement in Distributive 
Education, there was no reason to expect con :or.trat ien in either the major 
population c* ntor** or in sinnl 1 ;r towns, Dio program enrollment ran 50 1 
ron one to E2S stud ats with the movie bein'* 2«> students. There was, how- 
ever, a rather significant clusterin' of the urograms (accounting for about 
33 r j of tiie total number of programs) in cities ever 50,d0Q. 

T!ie enrollment in T fj I cooperative programs ranged from one stu- 
dent to 415 students. The nodal enrollment is 25. Just as we would expect 
Agriculture to be located in the smaller rural cities, we would also expect 
T P T I to be located in the centers of population wherein reside the major 
manufacturing complexes. It is true that the greatest proportion of stu- 
dent enrollment in T $ I was in the major population emtorr; however, T § I 
has cooperative programs across all of the classifications of population 
density used by this research project , 

Vne enrollment ir. .nsiness Education ranged from one student to 
101 students with the mode bein'"' Id, The distribution if programs across 
centers of population was much the jame for husimss and Office Occupations 
as it was for Distributive Education. T n this case, roughly 57% of the 
programs wore in cities of over 50,000. 

Diversified Occupations, which by its nature should have no rela- 
tionship to population density since students are permitted to wor’c at 
just about any occupation, did find programs distributed across all of the 
population density classifications; and it had a student enrollment range 
from one to 216 with the mode being 75. It must be recognized, however, 
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that Diversified Occupation programs i.ave not yet found favor with all of 
the states, Alabama, Florida, Illinois, innosot-, '’issuer] and ”orth 
Carolina account for the r.ajor portion of Diversified Occupation coopera- 
tive programs. 

The programs in c cone r alive Agriculture rnn-p'd in enrollment from 
one student to D5 stud ats with approximately 7f>°;> of the programs having 
12 or fewer student 5 ; 'iirollee. 

I think it vs to be exocctod tlvt cooperative Agriculture nro^rams 
would find their major emphasis in the smaller rural , agriculturally orien- 
ted communities. 'i.d although There were Agriculture programs recorded in 
even the largest metropolitan centers, over half of all of the Agriculture 
programs were in cities or towns of Ivss than 25,000 poonle with over 28 0 
of the cooperative Dr( v, pns being in towns of less than 5000. 

There are so ,’ow programs of a cooperative nature in Home Economics 
that it does not seem worthy of analysis. Those that did exist clustered 
in six states. Suffice it to say the enrollments ranged fron six to 36 
students and the programs were found in all population centers with the 
exception of the 25 major megalopolises. 

There were 2451 schools that had cooperative programs but did not 
have hork-Siudy programs; t’ * re were lfc’23 schools t’rt had Oork-Study pro- 
grams and no cooperative pro rams. Of the schools with cooperative work- 
education programs, two-thirds had only one offering. 

Some of the data collection and analysis profiled less than over- 
whelming information. For example, using correlations to assess the rela- 
tionship between the financial capabilities of the educational institutions 
across the states proves to bo a rather fruitless endeavor. The same was 
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true of the correlation analysis of financial capabilities of the schools 
within the states. This is to say, that there seemed to be no significant 
relationship between wealth of states or wealth ot the schools within tho 
states and any of the offerings in concurrent wor’- -education. 

In the process of sumnarizi the statu data, correlations were 
confuted between employment, unemployment , and number of offerings in each 
of the cooperative prc ,T rans and in h'ork-f udy by state. These, in turn, 
wore tested for relationship with the rank order of the state on money 
available to education. It was expected that there would bo a significant 
correlation between the number of Work-Study programs and the total unem- 
p loyment in a given state, as well as between the number oi '.ork-Study 
programs and the money available to education in a given st^to. Only one 
of those correlations proved to bo significant beyond uie .01 level. /ork- 
Study -- unemployment r = .56. However, the number of offerings in cooper- 
ative Agriculture was also highly correlated with unemployment: Cooperative 
Agriculture -- unemployment r = .38. The number of offerings in Home 
Economics and Diversified Occupations did not correlate significantly with 
any of the other summary variables. The number of offerings in cooperative 
Agriculture, T 6 I, Distributive Education, business Education were all 
highly inter- correlated. The correlation between the wealth of the state 
and the other summary variables was in no case sufficiently hi^h to be 
significant to tho .01 level. 

In discussing some of the futility of data collection, it is 
necessary to summarize the disconcerting amount of error in the returns 
on the mailed questionnaire. The project was fortunate in that we had data 
from the state offices about reimbursed cooperative programs and Work-Study 
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programs. In checking this data 
ed questionnaires. There was no 
nailed questionnaire data was of 
the consequence, not nuch could bo 
bursed cooperative programs. 



against the yos-ne responses on the nail- 
altonativo but to «: .volume that the 
doubtful validity and reliability. As 
said about the existence of non-rein- 
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As the result o r visits, running from a feu lours to a number of 
days, with the offices of education in the vr ious states, the research 
staff developed some subjective feelings about a number oi aspects of these 
educational bureaus. The subjective feelings of each of the persons WuO 
visited a given state were record'd in the form of anecdotal comments (for 
a significant portion of the states there was moro them one person involved). 
Thankfully the anecdotal comments demonstrated reliaM * interpretations 
among the members o 1? the research staff in relation ni*’ to the factors 
about to be discuss ed. 

I do not want the reader to intern ret the forthcoming remarks as 
an assessment of the strengths of the vocational programs in the states. 

In some respects this chanter seems to be totally unrelated to the strength 

of the programs. 

As was discussed earlier in this ronort, some cf the information 
gathered about schools came from the state superintendent’s office, -al- 
though the bulk of information came from the Vocational Education Depart- 
ment. In the process of fathering information from tnese tv/o sources, the 
research staff developed some feeling about the extent co which there was 
communication among the various services in the state office. We cannot 
assess whether Special Education, example, has a strong pattern of 
continuous communication with the related services in toe state office, 
but we can assess whether or not vocational education has a strong pattern. 

It was generally considered that vocational education did not maintain 
active communication with the other deportments within the state office; 
and generally, it did not maintain communication with departments from 
which vocational education could benefit by having contact. An example of 
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the lack of coniinunic.it ion would bu the state of *'isconsin, whereas cJi 
example of a stron" nnttorn of continuous coin luni cation would be Colorado. 

Integration and communication are* naturally highly correlated but 
arc independent here because foci lilies can also be cor side roe. Some 
state offices of education are scattered throughout a number of buildings, 
whereas others are all housed in the same structure. Pennsylvania, Oregon, 
and Washington have all their state educational offices in the same build- 
inr, whereas Oklahoma and Now York are examples of offices being scattered. 

It is very common for vocational education to be housed independently of 
the r*.st of the educational enterprise ns soon as there is the use of more 
than one building. Oklahoma, for example, has its vocational education 
office 65 miles removed frmn the re^t of the state offices. It seers ap- 
parent that nhysical separation mitiaaces against integrated activity and 
continuous communication; however, some states have oana-ed to maintain 
integration and communication even though separate facilities are used. 

I would cite Idaho as or, example of this. 

Although the intent of the Vocational education Act of 1963 was in 
part to enhance the cooperation among services of vocational education, 
typically there* a ; numerous instances where this has yet to be accomplished, 
Illinois is a good bad oxamolo. It cannot be suggested that the size of 
the program makes integration within vocational education difficult or 
impossible, because a fine example of an integrated state office for voca- 
tional education exists in one of the lamest urograms in tno country 

in Texas. 

It would be expected that of the various offerings in public educa- 
tion, vocational education would bu the area most eager to use and most 
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capable of understanding electronic: data pore .‘ssinc*. 'Vo aro, after all, 
committed to maintain’:^ uo-to-dato knowledge about technological advances, 
particularly these that have influence unon tno occupational structure. 
Further, it seems that vocational education at the state office level has 
the greatest need for a system that •’'acilitates accounting. The scncol 
districts submit to t lie stale office in some cases very detailed informa- 
tion about vocational education programs -- teachers, students, activities, 
and related information. A portion n f this information is required to be 
tabulated and submitted to U S OF to justify the expenditures of federal 
funds. It is readily apparent that ccmvnicaticn amor.' state office 
departments, physical an! administrative integration within the state 
cffico and within vocational ebuc. tion is necessary in order that data 
processing a vs terns can be o : iciantly used. Alt hour’ irony of the state 
departments of vcc°t i r n a , education do net t n Vu auvnntn c of data nrocess- 
iao facilities of the state office wlien they t, it is n leasing tc note 

that there is a novom. nt toward the use of these systems. Cregon and 
California are currently formulating plans which will nurmit vocational 
education data to be processed electronically. At this writing, Florida 
is making the most complete use o^ data processing for vocational education, 
If I were to make one recommendation to vocational education designed to 
facilitate the use of data processing eeuipnent in student accounting, 1 
would suggest vocational education use Social Security numbers as the 
means of student identification, which is identical to the system being 
used by Florida in vocational education, by the University of Illinois for 
. a 1 inf its students, and by the Iowa Educational Information Cervico for 
all students within the state of Iowa. 
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The research staff collected data not only from the state offices, 
but also from related agencies, Darticularly the State Teachers Association. 
In some instances the State Teachers Association had more discrete enroll- 
ment data than did the state office. In all cases the State ieachcrs 
Association had more complete information on teachers salaries. In one 
instance, the state of Arkansas, the source of student enrollments in 
grades ten, eleven, and tWvJve was the Athletic Association. 

Within vocational education the location and arrangement of data 
relating to public school offerings ranged from an individual to a struc- 
tured system. It was not uncommon for the individual who was capable of 
locating and explaining vocational education data to be a secretary. Nor 
was it uncommon for the professional porsonn;! to have changed positions 
and still be considered the repository of information about tie programs 
they had supervised on their previous assignment. It may be considered 
rather pleasing that many of the state offices are personality oriented in 
terms of information about programs; but the Jack of continuity as person- 
nel change becomes distressing. It seems desirable to develop a uniform 
information reporting system and a system-oriented means of recording, 
storing, tabulating, and re parting this information. Two good examples of 
a well organized system are Colorado and MoriJa, i he aest example of 
uniform recording formats across the states is in the area cf ustri^utive 

Education. 

The orofessional vocational educators who originally organized 
state programs in vocational education back in tie twenties either have re- 
tired or are about to retire. The first generation is on its way out. 

The size of the staff, which in most respects is unrelated to the size of 
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the program in the state, has become fairly stable. I thin!: it can be ex- 
pected that second and third gener°tion vocational educators will shortly, 
if not already, be responsible for the functions in vocational education. 
Most of the state offices are still manned by the "old guard" ("old guard" 
is used here with affection), but there are individuals and rare areas 
among the states whore the "young turks" (used hero with affection) have 
taken over the reins. Missouri and New Jersey have their young turks. It 
will be interesting in years to come to see what effect, if any, they have 
upon state structure in vocational education. 

I would like at this juncture to mention broifly some isolated but 
pertinent situations that point up unique state department involvements In 
cooperative education. 

New York City had a rather interesting program called 3TKP. This 
was designed to offer a work-scudy program for potential dropouts. STEP 
(The School to Employment Program) has a minimum age requirement of 15 or 
16. A well organized nr oar am such as STEP fits the I), 0. category of many 
other school districts. However, it was specifically designed to combat 
the dropout problem. Upon inspection of the job Placement of students, it 
was concluded that the actual operation was similar to Diversified Occupa- 
tions programs in other states. 

In Missouri the student enrollment in T I and Distributive Edu- 
cation are reported on the same form. Although a differentiation is made 
between the two programs in some instances, it is not made consistently; 
and in many cases the two programs are handled by the same coordinator. 

As the result of this mix and without making any judgment of the efficiency 
of the arrangement, the research project tabulated all the enrollments 
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under diversified occupations since D,0, is typically designed to handle 
cooperative programs that cut across the traditional areas. This seems 
consistent with the fact that cooperative programs are under one super- 
visor at the state level, rather than under individual services. The torn 
C.O.B. is the generic term used on all report forms. C.O.E. is used inter- 
changeably with D.E. and T ? 7 I in designating the related class period on 
the schedule, SIC and DOT numbers are frequently reported in mixed 
sequenco. 

Utah had a program that placed under- achieving students in service 
occupations. Although the programs received some guidance from the state 
supervisor of Distributive education, they did not limit the student place- 
ment to distributive occupations. There wore five such programs with a 
total enrollment of exactly 100 students. Decause of the varied nature of 
student employment, these programs woyo tabulated under Distributive 
Occupations, 

California has u program called 'fork Experience that exists both 
in the high school and the junior college. In many ways it is not unlike 
‘‘Jork-Study undor the provision of Public Law 8S-210, One major difference 
is that the students do not have to demonstrate financial need. There 
have been some state supported studios of the fork Experience program, 
but there are no data of a statewide nature available. 

The 1/ork-Study programs in '‘/isconsin were concentrated in the post- 
high school institutions by design, and a significant proportion of the 
students were employed as aids to teachers. 

Although cooperative work-education programs arc not widespread 
in post-high school institutions across the fifty states, the state of 
Washington has a rather unique and extensive cooperative program in 
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Business Education called ”Mid Management.” This program is attracting 
considoraulo attention in other states and ecu bo expected to generate 
additional cooperative programs especially in junior colleges. 

It seems to mo that tax supported agencies must load the way in 
providin'* work stations for students, NASA, Huntsville, has the largest 
cooperative work-education program for college students in the United 
States, The United States Navy has long been involved in cooperative 
programs for engineering students. Placement is the problem. 

The federal legislation seemed to indicate that U30E was desirous 
of doing away with or at least modifying, the influence of the various 
divisions within the state offices of vocational education. Typically each 
state office has a division for Trade and Industrial Education, Distribu- 
tive Education, Office Occupations Education, Home Economics Education, 
Agricultural Education, Technical Education, and in some cases Diversified 
Occupations Education, ’/hen the states are considered in total, each of 
these divisions has some concurrent work- education programs j however, with 
the exception of Distributive Education, there are no divisions that have 
concurrent work-education urograms across all of the states. 



There are numerous authorities in education and social science 
throughout the United States (Morris Jauowitz of Chicago bein'* a prime 
example) who consider bonafido occupational experience as being socially 



meaningful regardless of the kind of task the student performs. This idea, 
coupled with the apparent rivalry among the areas of vocational education 



and a tendency to <*roup cooperative education students into Diversified 
Occupations in those cases where either the urogram at the school is rela- 
tively small or where coordinators and/or the state office are unable 
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to agree upon which area of vocational education the student should be 
assigned, leads no to believe that cooperative education should be con- 
sidered as an entity without subdivisions. 



It has boon said that "Me who pays the piper calls the tune," 

Many aspects of data reporting on vocational education arc consistent 
with the above quote in that states report to USX those things that they 
are required to report in order to justify th», expenditures of federal 



money. By and large, these reports relate to the number of teachers and 
coordinators employed throughout the state. In addition, there are reports 
about the occupational fields t.iey ai'o scrvin55 by the various areas of 
vocational education. The tabulation of the number of students involved 
is not essential for reimbursement and therefore is very loosely calculated 
and generally includes anyone who ever enrolled, if for only one day. 

The state, in turn, requires information from the schools which is 



generally considerably more extensive than that which is reported to USOE; 



and there are many tiling cabinets in state offices filled with information 



about students that has never been used in any fashion. The easiest thin<* 
to cone by is a tabulation of the names, addresses, and phone numbers of 
instructors, coordinators, and supervisors by service area. The United 



States Department of Agriculture can tell you how many pigs were slaughter- 
ed in Chicago any morning and provide this information by two p.m, of that 
same day. We in vocational education generally cannot provide accurate 
information about the number of students involved in our programs even if 
given a few months to perform the tabulations. It is my hope that this 
report provides some information about students and the offerings available 

i 

to then across schools among the fifty states. 
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TABLE I 



EXPENDITURES FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, FISCAL YEAR 1966 C/ 



TOTAL 


Total 

$771,141,879 


Federal 

$228,106,946 


State 


Local 


Alabama 


18,031,262 


24.1% 


35.3% 


40.6% 


Alaska 


729,840 


49.1% 


25.7% 


25 .2% 


Arizona 


6,179,702 


30 s 0% 


30.9% 


37.1% 


Arkansas 


9,157,514 

61,067,992 


35 .9% 


34.5% 


29.6% 


California 


27.2% 


1.3% 


71.5% 


Colorado 


6,118,322 


55 .5%* 


7.1% 


37.4% 


Connecticut 


9,539,917 


25.0% 


66.2% 


8.8% 


Delaware 


2,430,690 


25 .3% 


66.8% 


7.9% 


Florida 


30,865,945 


22.2% 


18.0% 


59.8% 


Georgia 


19,720,627 


34.2% 


26.7% 


39.1% 


Hawaii 


2,734,335 


36.6% 


63.4% 


39.1% 


Idaho 


2,940,186 


37.7% 


23.2% 


Illinois 


25,461,226 


38.7% 


18.5% 


42.8% 


Indiana 


13,100,683 


35.1% 


10.9% 


54.0% 


Iowa 


8,276,648 


41.1% 


8.8% 


50.1% 


Kansas 


7,960,435 


36.0% 


11.4% 


52.6% 


Kentucky 


14,005,952 


35.3% 


44.3% 


20.4% 


Louisiana 


14,403,915 


35.6% 


4.5% 


59.9% 


Maine 


2,658,676 


40.6% 


41.5% 


17.9% 


Maryland 


14,958,853 


25.1% 


37.0% 


37.9% 


Massachusetts 


26,414,970 


19.5% 


31.7% 


48,8% 


Michigan 


32,820,856 


29.2% 


9.3% 


61.5% 


Minnesota 


15,451,761 


30.5% 


26.2% 


43 .3% 


Mississippi 


12,447,791 


36.1% 


29.9% 


34.0% 


Missouri 


8*881,869 


31.2% 


10.0% 


58.8% 


Montana 


1,700,851 


35 .3% 


17.6% 


47.1% 


Nebraska 


4,389,810 


44.3% 


11.2% 


44.5% 


Nevada 


4,763,229 


12.2% 


7.0% 


80.8% 


New Hampshire 


4,080,963 


20.0% 


18*0% 


62.0% 


New jersey 


19,266,510 


32 .1% 


29.8% 


38.1% 


New Mexico 


3,949,576 


38.0% 


5.6% 


56.4% 


New York 


74,556,120 


24.3% 


37.1% 


38.6% 


North Carolina 


31,105,583 


29.4% 


45.8% 


24.8% 


North Dakota 


3,383,710 


37.0% 


26.3% 


36.7% 


Ohio 


33,091,647 


33 .2% 


30.0% 


36.8% 


Oklahoma 


13,062,263 


28.6% 


8.4% 


63.0% 


Oregon 


7,302,329 


31.5% 


31.7% 


36.8% 


Pennsylvania 


40.329,014 


31.2% 


17.6% 


51.2% 


Rhode Island 


4,051,833 


28.7% 


57.1% 


14.2% 


South Carolina 


12,887,211 


34.1% 


36.5% 


29.4% 


South Dakota 


2,878,488 


37.5% 


8.7% 


53.8% 


Tennessee 


16,981,048 


36.2% 


31.9% 


31.9% 


Texas 


54,673,850 


25.8% 


52.6% 


21.6% 


Utah 


6,026,111 


23.7% 


3.0% 


73.3% 


Vermont 


2.108,453 


29.8% 


43 .3% 


26.9% 


Virginia 


19,437. 0S7 


29.1% 


32.9% 


38.0% 


Washington 


14,387,099 


25 .2% 


25.6% 


49.2% 


West Virginia 


8.375.107 


34.9% 


9.4% 


55.4% 


Wisconsin 


19,761,218 


25.9% 


27.7% 


46.4% 


Wyoming 


232,801 


55.6% 




44.4% 



* more than 50% because Work-Study requires no matching 



tAblh II 



TOTALS 

Alabama 
Alaska 
„ Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana ' 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

N^v; Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



EXPENDITURES FOR WORK- STUDY 1965-1966 



Federal 



State and/ 
or Local 



Percent of F^d^ral 
Spoilt on Work-Study 



$20,192,878 


$528,523 


8.97% 


263,286 




6.06% 


000 


190,037 




10.15% 


348,992 




10.62% 


1,673,186 


8,832 


10.07% 


207,697 


6,117 


6.12% 


153,941 




6.45% 


122,460 


50,000 


19.91% 


748,757 




10.93% 


623,133 


1,965 


9.24% 


107,771 




10.80% 


7,480 




6.73% 


875,781 




8.89% 


208,274 




3.68% 


201,157 




7.13% 


107,921 




3.77% 


415,559 




8.41% 


537,117 


45,339 


10.47% 


38,514 




3.56% 


109,471 


733,096 




14.23% 


1,037,441 




10.82% 


306^232 




6.50% 


500,136 




11.13% 


5,553 




.20% 


2,009 




.34% 


183,350 




9.43% 


45,575 




7.84% 


12,589 




15.42% 


914,011 




14.78% 


146,539 




9.74% 


2,717,486 




14.99% 


572,948 




6.26% 


109,283 


1,755 


8.73% 


448,587 




4.08% 


417,388 




11.17% 


189,696 




8.25% 


959,266 


218,242 


13.51% 


144,994 


8,244 


6.27% 


394,189 


19,855 


8.97% 


25,832 




2.93% 


628,203 


45,494 


10.22% 


1,324,053 


693 


2.42% 


211,840 


13,035 


9.13% 


000 


161,027 




2.84% 


410,643 




11.31% 


356,232 


85,508 


12.18% 


234,440 


23,444 


11.86% 


59,706 




5.73% 
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TAELE IV 

CONCURRENT WORK-EDUCATION PROGRESS 
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Table IV continued 



TABLE IV (continued) 
CONCURRENT 1/ORK-EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
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TABLE V 



CONCURRENT WORK-EDUCATION ENROLLMENT 



BY PROGRAM 



HIGH SCHOOLS 













TOTALS 


ONLY 


Total 


Enrollment 


in 


Schools with 


cm 


4,285,537 


3,969,847 


Total 


Enrollment 


in 


CWE Programs 




173,513 


161,852 


Total 


Enrollment 


in 


Work-Study 




52,235 


44,817 


Total 


Enrol lment 


in 


all Cooperative Programs 


121,278 


117,035 


Total 


Enrollment 


in 


Cooperative 

Education 


Distributive 


59,893 


57,479 


Total 


Enrollment 


in 


Cooperative 

Industry 


Trade and 


23,845 


22,890 


Total 


Enrollment 


in 


Cooperative 

Education 


Business 


18,248 


17,855 


Total 


Enrollment 


in 


Diversified 


Occupations 


15,540 


15,303 


Total 


Enrollment 


in 


Cooperative 


Agriculture 


3,235 


3,039 


Total 


Enrollment 


in 


Cooperative 


Home Economics 


454 


406 


Total 


Enrollment 


in 


Cooperative 

Occupations 


Health 


63 


63 
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DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 



Dear School Administrator: 

Concurrent WOrk-cduc alien program arc a rapidly expanding type of educational program. 
Some educators feel they are especially suitable to the needs of many non-University bound stu- 
dents and, as such, a welcomed addition to the curriculum. It is vital to our national study that 
you, as a representative of a carefully selected sample of schools, be responsive to this letter. 

"Concurrent work-education programs" include all school programs which provide students 
with formal education and conjunctive work experience. Please check the boxes below indicat- 
ing whether you had various types of concurrent work-education programs in the years noted. 
Answer completely— positive and negative responses are equally important to us. 



65-66 

[ JY 
L]No 



cs 



65-66 

□ Yes 

□ No 

65-66 

□ Yes 

□ No 



65-66 

□ Yes 

□ No 



66-67 

□Yes 

L)No 



66-67 

□ Yes 

□ No 

66-67 
□y 
□n 



CS 

O 



Reimbursed Cooperative Vocational Education: Program titles such as Distri- 
butive Education, Office Occupations, Diversified Occupations as well as many 
less universal titles are included. Also included are agriculture programs 
which illlCIld to place fill students in part-time jobs for wages during the regular 
school year. Excluded here arc (1) vocational programs which occasionally or 
incidentally place students, and (2) reimbursed cooperative programs described 
in the categories below. 

Work-Study: A program where students in vocational programs, who have need 
of financial assistance, are placed in public agencies (mainly the local school). 
This program is defined and subsidized under the provisions of Public Law 
88 - 210 . 

Non-roimburscd Cooperative Vocational Education: These programs may in 

many respects be similar to "Reimbursed Cooperative Vocational Education" 
above but they do not receive Federal reimbursement under the provisions of 
vocational education legislation. Excluded here are special programs for the 
" handicapped ” described below. 



66-67 Work-Education for "Handicapped": Students who are not likely to profit from 
□Yes regular academic and vocational offerings are, for our purposes, considered 
QNo handicapped. They may or may not be served by special education personnel. 

All of the following descriptive terms are applicable to this concept of handi- 
capped: mentally retarded, slow learners, reluctant learners, potential drop- 

outs, economically disadvantaged, culturally deprived, and alienated. 

N " CD How many distinct types of work-education programs are provided particu- 
larly for handicapped students? (Excluding Work -Study.) 



Respondent's Name 



Sincerely and appreciatively, 



William John Schill 
Project Director 




Respondent's Position 



CODING FORMAT FOR QUESTIONNAIRE 



Column 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 



Horn 

Reimbursed Concurrent Work-Education, 1965-1966 
Reimbursed Concurrent Work -Education, 1966-1967 
Work-Study, 1965-1966 
Work-Study, 1966-1967 

Non- Reimbursed Concurrent Work-Education, 1965-1966 
Non-Peimbursod Concurrent Work -Education, 1966-1967 
Concurrent Work -Education for Handicapped, 1965-1966 
Concurrent Work-Education for Handicapped, 1966-1967 
Blank 

Number of Programs Participating for Handicapped 
Blank 

First or Second Questionnaire Petumed 



CODING FORMAT FOR DATA COUECT3D FOR EACH SCHOOL WITH A CY/HJ PROGRAM 



COLUMN 
1 thru 18 
13 



14 thru 26 

27 

28 



29,30,31,32 

33,34 

35,36 

37,38 

39,40 

41,42 

43 



44,45,46 

47,48,49 

50,51,52 

53,54,55 

56,57,58 

59,60,61 

62,63,64 

65,66,67 

68,69,70 

71,72,73 

74,75,76 

77,78 

79,80 



ITEM CODE 

school name 

blank 

city 

blank 

population density Is the 25 metro areas 

2s other std. stat, areas 

3s other cities over 50,000 

4a cities between 25,000 and 
49,999 

5a cities 10,000 to 24,999 
6s towns 5,000 to 9,999 
7s all others 

total enrollment in grades 10,11, and 12 
lowest grade in school district 
highest grade in school district 
lowest grade in the school 
highest grade in the school 

rank order of state on money available to education 
classification of school within the state on finance 

Is high 
2a middle 
3» low 



enrollment in work-study 
enrollment in coop, agriculture 
enrollment in coop, trade and industry 
enrollment in coop, distributive education 
enrollment in business and offlee occupations 
enrollment in coop, home economics 
enrollment in coop, experimental programs 
enrollment in coop, health occupations 
enrollments in progra os not classified elsewhere 
enrollment in diversified occupations programs 
school X.D* 
state I.D. 



co»d I p 



'03) 



CliCK LIST 

FILL IN CORRECT NAMES FROM DIRECTORY BEFORE LEAVING THE OFFICE, 
IF NECESSARY MAKE CHANGES DURING VISIT. 



State Researcher bate 



Say HELLO to: 

State Superintendent of Instruction 



Explain Project (briefly) to: 

State Director or Vo-Ed 



Secretary 



Visit Supervisors: 

Work-Study 



Home Economics 



Secretary 



Secretary 



Request: 

(1) 4042-4043 


T $ I 


Other 




forms 

(2) State Plan 

(3) Areas with 
CWE 

(4) Note Grade 
Restriction 
Program 


Secretary 


Obtain 


from each: 


Agriculture 


Students by: 
(1) age 


Secretary 


(3) 

(4) 


job 

school 




D.F,. 


Obtain 

t n 


from someone: 

school enrollments 
10, 11, and 12 
finances 

pertinent publica- 




Secretary 


(2) 

(3) 




Business Ed 




tions 



Secretary 



Office Occupations 



Use back of this sheet 
for anecdotal comments. 



Secretary 



D.O, 



o 



CONDUCTED BY: 

Work-Education Research Center 
University of Illinois 
57 East Armory Avenue 
Champaign, Illinois 61820 
Phone: 217 333-6178 
217 333-6179 




Established pursuant to a contract with the United States Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, to investigate 
the conduct and consequences of concurrent work-education programs 
within the public schools. 



WERC STAFF: 

Dr. William J. Schill 
Principal Investigator and Director 
Mr. Phillip Baird 
Assistant to the Director 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATES: 

Mr. Menno DiLiberto 
Mr. James E. Gallagher 
Mr. Thomas R. Jensen 
Mr. J. William Ullery 



UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
COLLEGE OF EDUC-A.TI03NT 




DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 





Concurrent work-education is an old educational con- 
cept that has grown in application during the past 
few years. Regardless of the reasons for the recent 
growth of concurrent work-education programs, it is 
essential that a nationwide assessment be conducted 
if the overall planning activity of vocational and 
technical education is to be properly guided. This 
project is designed to satisfy the need for a nation- 
wide assessment. 

DEFINITION 

The term ‘‘concurrent work-education programs 5 in- 
cludes all public high school and junior college pro- 
grams that provide students with formal education 
and conjunctive work experience. This definition is 
broad enough to include programs encompassed by 
various other general titles in common usage such as 
Cooperative Education, Work Education, and Work 
Experience. More specific titles within the realm of 
concurrent work-education programs include: Dis- 

tributive Education (D.E.), Office Occupations 
(0.0.) , Diversified Occupations (D.O.), and many 
other but usually less universal titles such as Part-time 
Industrial Cooperative Education and A 5^ business 
Recently, the term work-study has been specifically 
defined under Public Law 88-210, and it, too, is in- 
cluded. It is the intent of the above definition, there- 
fore, that any and all programs which satisfy the 
criteria noted be included in this study. Differences 
in usage of terminology shall not eliminate programs 
from this study. 



ERIC 



RESEARCH FORMAT 

This project has two interrelated parts or phases: 1 (a) 
a descriptive study of the conduct or status of con- 
current work-education programs in each of the 50 
states, and (b) an in-depth study of the consequences 
of concurrent work-education programs at thirty sites. 

CONDUCT (DESCRIPTIVE PHASE): 

There are over 1,500 concurrent work-educadon 
programs among 27,000 public high schools and an 
unknown number of programs in the more than 500 
junior colleges in the United States. Work-education 
data and methods of collection and reporting data 
differ from state to state. This phase will attempt to 
systematize and consolidate the data that exist relative 
to concurrent work-education programs in the various 
governmental offices throughout the 50 states and the 
District of Columbia. 

It is expected that the records at U.S.O.E. and the 50 
state offices of public instruction will provide some of 
the following data about concurrent work-education 
programs : 

1. Number of students in concurrent work-education 
programs by occupational area and sex. 

2. Names of schools with concurrent work-education 
programs and the pertinent school official names. 

3. Type of federal assistance given each program and 
the approximate per cent of the federal contribu- 
tion to the total cost. 

4. Type and number of professional personnel as- 
signed to concurrent work-education programs. 




